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THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 

The American common school system is the product of cir- 
cumstances and forces, of which many are peculiar to this conti- 
nent, so that it differs in many essential particulars from the 
educational institutions of the countries of Europe. From the 
date of its first organization it has exerted a powerful influence 
upon society and has done much to determine the trend of our 
civilization and give it progressive force. It has been a leading 
agency in the dissemination of knowledge and in advancing the 
intelligence of the masses, but it has gone further than this, for it 
has come to recognize, to some extent at least, that its true func- 
tion is the formation of character and the development of the self- 
activity of the child. From the primitive state and crude methods 
of the last century it has developed into a complex yet remarkably 
elastic organization, and has shown itself to be possessed of great 
powers of adaptability to widely varying environments and 
demands. From an institution without fixed form, definite 
ideals, or a proper apprehension of its own functions, it has 
differentiated into a highly perfected system with an elaborate 
machinery and a long formulary of principles to be observed 
and ends to be attained. Very mu'ch of this progress has been 
well considered and wholesome, but too many of its processes 
have been artificial, looking toward perfection of technique rather 
than toward a substantial growth. 

In view of such radical progress it seems strange that one 
function of school life, and that easily the most important and 
influential of all, should apparently have been overlooked and 
permitted to remain upon practically the basis of a hundred years 
ago. I refer to what is called school government, or the princi- 
ples and methods by which the student body is controlled. While 
the great doctrine of Froebel dominates in other departments of 
school life it has not been recognized here. Elsewhere the self- 
active powers of the child are discovered and conserved, here 
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they are largely ignored. It has been and is the practice to sub- 
mit the pupil to the authority of a master rather than to seek to 
develop in him the power of self-control. Although the rod and 
the strap have been quite generally abolished, the old autocratic 
principle is still in force. In the midst of a democratic com- 
munity children are still submitted to a tyrannical form of gov- 
ernment whose object, real if not professed, is to make of them 
unreasoning subjects, rather than intelligent and independent 
members of a self-governing community. 

The first step in a great educational renaissance was taken 
when the genius of the present age enunciated the principle that 
education is not alone preparation for life, as Herbert Spencer 
said, but that it is life, and that in the fullest sense. This simple 
conception is profoundly significant. When it is understood with 
all it implies it must be recognized as the most pregnant utter- 
ance in the educational history of the world. It not only enlarges 
the educational field and expands its horizon but, in its direct 
application to the present situation, its whole tendency is noth- 
ing less than revolutionary. In the past the policy of our edu- 
cational systems has been one of isolation. They have calmly, 
if not contemptuously, disregarded the claims of the busy world 
and have drawn the line sharply against the intrusion of all 
so-called practical ideas. Amidst the superabundant life of this 
restless age they have cherished the cloistered seclusion of medi- 
aeval monasticism. In the light of a new century they can no 
longer maintain their sequestered position, but must recognize 
the fact that their work is not in the realm of pure intelligence 
alone and that there is no part of the world's legitimate activity 
which should not also become a part of their function. They 
must cease to be microcosms and must enlarge their boundaries 
and expand their activities until they become broad and sympa- 
thetic enough to include all the interests of human life. 

Teachers are slowly and surely coming to see that there are 
other lessons for them to teach which are not less important 
than those contained in text-books and courses of study, and 
that, while the intellect must be trained, the child must also be 
brought into a state of conscious rectitude in which he will find 
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himself in harmony with the great moral and social forces which 
control the world's life. He must be taught not only to know 
but also to act. Intelligence in the individual is of no special 
value to the world unless it projects itself into society as an 
active and beneficent force. The scholastic conception of " learn- 
ing for learning's sake" is fast giving way to the nobler ideal of 
learning as a means of acquiring greater usefulness and truer 
happiness, both individual and social. The world today does 
not want men of scholarly minds and great stores of knowledge 
unless their sympathies are broadened thereby and their aug- 
mented powers are employed for the benefit of humanity. Mod- 
ern civilization demands that the schools turn out something 
more than mere scholars. Their graduates must be men and 
women of power who shall be able to deal successfully with the 
great problems of the day. 

The ultimate aim of all school work should be the acquisition 
of power, not intellectual power alone, but ethical and social as 
well. The old saying that "knowledge is power" is, after all, 
only a half truth, for it is not and never can be power until it 
enters into the life of the children and becomes an instrumen- 
tality in educating and developing his will power. Information 
alone will not direct conduct, nor will merely intellectual instruc- 
tion rectify the will power and teach the child to guide his 
actions by proper ethical motives. In order to develop this 
power in a child, he must be broadly informed, his intellect must 
be trained, and he must be led to form high moral standards and 
ideals and consciously to control his activities by them. His 
social consciousness must be awakened and he must be made 
aware of the duties and responsibilities which his heritage of 
world citizenship entails upon him. Here, then, is the broad 
field which the public schools sooner or later must occupy and 
upon their successful solution of the problems thus presented 
rest the destinies of America and the welfare of mankind. If 
these ideals are to be attained the public schools must be 
reformed along at least three general lines. 

1. They must be made distinctly and broadly American. The 
success of a republican form of government must depend upon 
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the intelligence of the masses of the people. An illiterate and 
vicious community is not fitted to govern itself, for the govern- 
ing power develops in parallel lines with the growth of intelli- 
gence and morality. Therefore a public school, whose function 
is to develop intelligence, give training in political duties, and 
inculcate morality among the youth of the land, becomes essen- 
tial to the existence and perpetuation of free institutions. But 
it is impossible for a school to fit its pupils for citizenship in 
a community with whose principles of government its organiza- 
tion is not in harmony. If pupils are submitted to the dictates 
of an absolute authority, they will, by so much, fail to be fitted 
to discharge the duties of American citizenship, no matter how 
carefully they have been instructed in them, because they will 
not have been brought into harmony with their spirit in their 
daily lives. If a school is in a democratic community it must 
be organized and controlled in accordance with democratic prin- 
ciples. This comes so near to being a truism that it is difficult 
to understand why it was not long ago recognized and adopted 
as a principle of action in American schools. Yet it is true 
today that what may be called the political constitution of the 
schools is not in harmony with the American idea. There is 
arbitrary authority in the place of intelligent self-control, and 
enforced obedience to a person, in the place of a voluntary 
obedience to a principle. From our system of school govern- 
ment every trace of the democratic principle seems to have been 
carefully excluded. The moment he enters the schoolhouse the 
pupil leaves behind all -his rights as an inchoate American citizen 
and becomes the unreasoning subject of an authority from which 
he has neither appeal nor redress. 

It is not maintained that this authority is not in general 
wisely exerted or that the habits of obedience acquired by it are 
not wholesome ; but since it is obviously not the form of govern- 
ment, which was instituted by our forefathers and which domi- 
nates our civilization, it must be adjudged wrong in principle 
even though its ultimate result may not be subject to a serious 
criticism from an individualistic standpoint. If education is life 
it seems evident that the institution whose business it is to 
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convert ignorant youth into intelligent citizens cannot differ mate- 
rially in its constitution from the political and social environ- 
ment in which it is placed. 

If this is a correct principle then it must be admitted that 
the present organization of our school system is defective and 
should be corrected. Under a new constitution the students 
should be recognized as citizens of the school community with 
the rights, privileges, and responsibilities, which such citizenship 
elsewhere implies. And with this must be inculcated a recogni- 
tion of the great truth that the ultimate source of authority is 
within, not without ; that external authority exists only because 
the higher authority is not exercised, or is not exercised wisely ; 
and that as soon as this inward authority demonstrates its ability 
and willingness to control individual activity outward domina- 
tion can be dispensed with. This is not only to be taught as a 
great principle of human life but it must be put into actual prac- 
tice by such an arrangement of the daily routine of the school 
that the children may be educated into a capacity to govern 
their own activities in accordance with the laws which, as citi- 
zens, they have had some voice in making. This does not mean 
that they are to be emancipated from authority. On the con- 
trary, the new authority will be stricter and more implacable 
than the old, for a principle is more uncompromising than a per- 
son, and a community than an individual. Moreover, an obedi- 
ence that is reasoning and voluntary is far higher in character 
than one that is enforced by whatsoever means. Such a course 
of procedure is fully in harmony with the fundamental principles 
of American citizenship, and pupils thus governed will be pre- 
pared to take up the duties of a larger citizenship and to dis- 
charge them with wisdom and discrimination. Thus the passage 
from school to life will not be in the nature of an abrupt transi- 
tion, but will be merely an expansion of a familiar environment 
and an enlargement of already recognized duties. When this is 
done the schools will both instruct their pupils in the funda- 
mental principles of republican government and really train them 
for citizenship, and, while conveying knowledge, they will assist 
in the development of that knowledge into facility and power. 
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2. The schools must be made distinctly social in their nature 
and conduct. By this I mean that they must recognize and cul- 
tivate the social instincts of the child. The growing complexi- 
ties of modern civilization have multiplied the duties which the 
individual owes to the community. In these days more than 
ever before it is true that no man can live unto himself. 
Whether he will or not he must influence his fellow men and be 
influenced by them. Every detail of his daily life is modified 
by his social environment, and it is coming to pass in this age 
of absorption in business and professional cares, when the ten- 
dency is more and more towards the isolation of the individual 
from active participation in those movements which tend to pro- 
mote the welfare of the masses, that there is an increasingly 
insistent demand that the rising generation be educated into a 
a better understanding of the laws which control the development 
of society and community life ; that their sympathies with their 
fellow men be quickened and broadened ; and that they become 
more responsive to the demands which humanity is making upon 
them. One of the proud boasts of Americanism is that all men 
are born free and equal ; that we have no titled classes, no aris- 
tocracy to oppress the poor. And yet there are growing up in 
our midst social demarcations, which, by the erection of artifi- 
cial barriers and the creation of class antagonisms, are assailing 
the integrity of our institutions and which, if allowed full sway, 
will inevitably reduce society to anarchy and ruin. These ten- 
dencies are so powerful, yet at the same time so subtle, that 
they cannot be checked by legal action or governmental inter- 
ference. External remedies are necessarily useless. It is only 
by the growth of a new spirit among the people, a broader 
culture, and a better understanding of social rights and respon- 
sibilities, that these destructive tendencies can be successfully 
met, and there is but one agency which is calculated both by its 
aims and its organization to cope with them. What the church, 
the home, and the government cannot do, the public school both 
can and will do. 

In order to solve these questions effectually it is necessary 
to recognize the school as a community, a small section of 
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society, whose organization and controlling principles are not 
essentially different from those which prevail in the world out- 
side. Theoretically this truth is generally admitted, but in the 
organization and daily conduct of the school it is almost uni- 
versally ignored. There is no reason either in its aim or func- 
tion why a school should isolate itself from the community in 
which it is placed, or form for itself a constitution at variance 
with that which controls society outside. If cleanliness, cour- 
tesy, honesty, and a due respect for the rights of others are 
demanded of all members of society, the fact of membership 
in a school should not convey entire or partial immunity from 
such demands. The average citizen requires no policeman to 
secure his observance of these rules, but rather regulates his 
conduct by the ordinary conventions of society without the 
intervention of an arbitrary command. This tendency of 
humanity is one of the inherited powers, which passes from gen- 
eration to generation with the increasing force which a refining 
civilization gives to it. And it is time for the schools to rec- 
ognize this fact and to substitute a rational system of adminis- 
tration for the arbitrary and unpedagogical one which has pre- 
vailed in the past. The great laws of society must not be sus- 
pended or superseded by a code of petty rules, but the same 
duties and rights which prevail in society should prevail in 
school, and precisely for the same reason. It is only by so 
doing that a school becomes actually a part or phase of the life 
of the world, and connects itself with the vital interests of men. 
Two things are necessary to bring a child into a right attitude 
towards any law : first, that he be taught its purpose and opera- 
tion, and second, that he be led to adopt it voluntarily as a rule 
of his life. When a rule is laid down arbitrarily and obedience 
is demanded or forced, a fundamental law of human nature is 
violated. So we govern slaves and unreasoning animals, but not 
freeborn men, yet autocratic authority has been at the basis of 
most systems of school control in the past. The child has not 
been brought to the " tree of knowledge of good and evil" and 
induced to eat thereof, but he has been confronted with the stern 
admonition, "this shalt thou do, and that thou shalt not do," 
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or else, which is worse, his natural freedom has been allowed to 
degenerate into license, and he has grown up with but little 
respect for either law or authority. 

The social training which a school should give cannot be 
formulated into a body of laws to be enforced by authority, 
but it must rather be a natural outgrowth of the association of 
students with each other under the guidance and inspiration of 
wise and sympathetic teachers. Thus and thus only can the social 
instincts of the child be rectified and liberalized and his con- 
duct become self-regulated in accordance with the highest 
standards. 

3. The school must give adequate moral instruction or its 
work will be worse than useless, and this question of special 
and systematic training in morals has been a most troublesome 
one. The statement is sometimes made that the public schools, 
if not positively immoral, are at least negative and colorless in 
their influence. From the very nature of the case this cannot 
be true, so far as their intellectual work is concerned, for every 
task performed and every lesson learned is a moral conquest 
and consequently on this side of its work the influence of the 
school must be enlightening and uplifting. Yet there is 
undoubtedly too much ground for the statement, for these results 
are too often nullified or perverted by weakness and failure in 
other directions. It is too true that the schools have been 
unconsciously neglecting the most potent instrumentality within 
their own constitution for ethical teaching and training. We are 
apt to forget that morals cannot be taught adequately by pre- 
cept and from books. Our first parents learned to distinguish 
between good and evil, but that knowledge did not keep Cain 
from killing his brother or Jacob from deceiving his father. It 
is not sufficient for the child to be able to distinguish between 
right and wrong. Most men in this day and generation are born 
into the world with such an instinctive knowledge. Conscience 
as well as social consciousness is an inheritance of civilized 
humanity. The real point of weakness is not in the intellect 
but in the will, and this must be educated and trained with the 
full understanding that the conditions of such training are not 
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to be found in books or codes of laws.. A moral man is one 
who is possessed of conscious rectitude, who, knowing the right, 
deliberately chooses to do it. Within such a man there must be 
something more than intelligence ; there must be a subtle power, 
the guiding genius of his life, the supreme endowment of human- 
ity, which shall restrain him from doing wrong and constrain 
him to do good. It is this power which the schools must dis- 
cover and afford an opportunity and field for its exercise. 

If morality is a function of the will rather than of the intel- 
lect, of life rather than of thought, the conclusion is irresistible 
that the active moral training of a school must be carried on 
principally by means of its system of government, which, if 
rightly administered, is more productive of good and far-reach- 
ing results than any other phase of school work. Its narrowest 
and least important function is that of keeping order in the 
schoolroom from day to day. Yet in actual practice this is too 
often the whole of its scope and the limit of its possibilities, 
while, if its true aim is understood and its tremendous power in 
shaping human life, this detail becomes almost trivial in com- 
parison. Any system of government which fails to recognize 
and act on its possibilities in this direction is unmoral, and it 
becomes distinctly immoral when it converts natural freedom 
into bondage and forbids the intelligent exercise of the powers 
of self-control. The child who is compelled to subject himself 
during his school career to an arbitrary authority and who learns 
to submit his actions to the test of a body of rules rather than 
to that of right and wrong simply, will have gained a false ideal 
of life and will find himself at a loss for a proper standard of 
conduct when he goes out into the world where the set rules and 
regulations under which he has become accustomed to live are 
no longer in force. If he does not go far astray from the paths 
of morality, he will at least have to reconstruct his ideals and 
habituate himself to an environment radically different from that 
by which he has been surrounded at school. 

The so-called "self-government" scheme is only an attempt 
to realize in the actual organization and conduct of the school 
this newly formulated doctrine of the life phases and values of 
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education. Its purpose is to make methods of instruction and 
administration conform to the great and active principles of human 
life as they appear in political, social, and ethical institutions. 
It does not by any means imply an abdiction of authority on the 
part of school officers, nor the granting to students of any privi- 
leges which are not entirely consistent with their highest inter- 
ests. If they are given liberty, it is only the liberty inherent in 
American citizenship. If they are accorded privileges, they are 
only those that are characteristic of our social organization. 
When rightly administered this system cannot result in license, 
but it must rather induce an added respect for constituted 
authority and a more ready and perfect, because a reasoning 
and voluntary, obedience. Moreover it gives an added dignity 
to school membership, an increased sense of social and moral 
responsibilities, a truer manliness and womanliness, and a deeper 
and more sustained enthusiasm in the discharge of the daily 
duties of life. 

A close observation of the working of the system has 
revealed a great many interesting results, some of which were 
hoped for and some of which were wholly unexpected. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy result has been the increasing domination 
of school life by the better element of the students. Hitherto a 
noisy and disorderly minority has too often controlled the sen- 
timent of the school, while the better element has failed to 
assert itself. Now the development of the sense of individual 
responsibility, moral, social, and civic, is shown in the rectifying 
and strengthening of public sentiment. The better element of 
the school is coming to recognize its power and its responsibility 
for the exercise of that power, and this recognition is working a 
noiseless but complete revolution in the general conception of 
student honor. The false standards of honor, which have been 
cherished by students of past generations are giving place to a 
more healthy conception of individual responsibility to society, 
and many evils which have seemed so firmly fixed in school life 
as to be ineradicable are unable to hold their own in the presence 
of this new public sentiment and are being eliminated without a 
protest. This new sentiment is so powerful and so penetrating 
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in its influence that it practically controls or directs all the 
activities of the school, until there is not a function so remote 
that it is not rectified and invigorated by it. It regulates the 
order, restrains boisterousness and impropriety, induces courtesy, 
dignified conduct, and respect for associates and superiors, and 
inspires a more earnest spirit of study and inquiry, and finally 
promotes a warmer sympathy and a more helpful connection 
between teacher and pupil. 

Although no attempt has yet been made to extend the appli- 
cation of the system to the class room, its direct influence is 
strongly felt here, as well as in various study rooms whose 
proper control has been a great problem in past years. Where 
formerly much of the time and attention of the teacher had to 
be spent in maintaining order, now this difficult problem has 
been almost entirely eliminated. There are very, few cases of 
disorder and inattention and the teacher is thus enabled to give 
all his thought and attention to the actual work of instruction, a 
result which would fully justify any departure even if it had 
nothing else to recommend it. It can hardly be doubted that, 
in addition to all these advantages, the schools will be doing 
much more than at present to build up a pure, honest, and intel- 
ligent citizenship. Pupils who have been given such training as 
this must have higher and truer ideals, must understand better 
their relations to society and government, and must be better 
fitted to discharge the duties and responsibilities which American 
citizenship imposes upon them. 

Perhaps these experiments and investigations have not estab- 
lished a new pedagogical principle, but they have at least shown 
that an old principle may be widely expanded and made to con- 
trol in the administration of a school as well as in the actual 
work of instruction. Moreover, this new application has so pro- 
foundly influenced a most vital function of the school as prac- 
tically to work a revolution in the entire school economy. The 
fact must be recognized that, while all other phases of school 
life have shown material progress, school government has been 
stationary, nor has yielded, in principle at all and in practice 
but slightly, to the influence of the " new education." The 
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time as come now when a reorganization of the school is neces- 
sary, and this necessity is becoming more and more generally 
recognized. 

The closing years of the nineteenth century are witnessing a 
remarkable series of movements in the educational world. 
Never before has the general public taken so much interest in 
questions pertaining to the education of the young, and never 
before have teachers been so earnestly seeking for new light on 
the serious problems with which they are confronted daily. 
Great movements are already beginning which are destined to 
revolutionize the American school system and there is no more 
fruitful field of study for those who are interested in really vital 
educational questions than this of School Government. 

C. W. French 
Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago. 



